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been successful as a novelist, and was, moreover, a portrait-painter in the elegant art of pastel, then but little practised. In this latter direction it was predicted that he was likely to win a high position, but the attractions of the stage were too strong for him. Becoming acquainted with the popular actor, a subject for a new creation was suggested to him by his physique and dreamy style. This was the story of the unhappy Charles I. Both the manager and the player welcomed the suggestion, and the dramatist set to work. Though possessed of true feeling and a certain inspiration, the author was carried away by his ardour into a neglect of the canons of the stage, to disregard which leads to inevitable shipwreck. In this particular case his irregularities took the shape of masses of poetry of inordinate length, which he brought to his friends at the theatre, until they at last began to despair. With unflagging zeal and extraordinary versatility the dramatist had to make many and many changes before the poem could be brought into a satisfactory-shape ; and, by aid of the tact and experience of the manager and his actor, the final act was at last completed to the satisfaction of all.1
1 Originally the piece opened with the second act, and the manager was said to have exclaimed : " Oh, bother politics, give us some domestic business." This led to the introduction of the tranquil, pastoral scene at Hampton Court. The closing scene, as devised by the author, represented the capture of the king on the field of battle. "Won't do," said the manager bluntly ; " must wind up with another domestic act." Sorely perplexed by this requirement, which they felt was correct, both author and actor tried many expedients without success, until one evening, towards the smallat was diverting; together with the piteous irritation as to the missing corkscrew, his figure being full of strange twitches and jerks and angles."
